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ABSTRACT 

Using the theory of social comparison, the present research explores how exposure to 
idealized images of physically attractive Caucasian women affects and changes the self-reported 
esteem levels of African-American women. Though research reveals that the number of portrayals 
of African-Americans in ads is growing, little if any research has explored how images and 
advertisements influence behaviors and attitudes toward advertising images and messages. A 
sample of African-American females was surveyed on body esteem and other self-perception 
variables. The sample was then later exposed to 18 images of physically attractive females after 
which a second measure of body esteem was assessed. Unlike Caucasian females, data show that 
self-esteem levels for this African-American sample of females were relatively unaffected and 
changed after exposure to idealized images of physical attractive, thin, beautiful Caucasian 
models. Theoretical implications are discussed with respect to future research in the area of racial 



issues and mass media effects. 
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HOW IDEALIZED IMAGES IN PRINT ADS AFFECT WOMEN OF COLOR 
The purpose of this research is to examine the effects of idealized images of Caucasian 
women in print ads on women of color (the terms “African-American,” “women of color,” “black,” 
are and will be used interchangeably throughout this paper). Academic research has continued to 
explore and examine the frequency and portrayal of African-Americans in advertising (see for 
example, Taylor and Stern, 1997; Taylor, Lee, & Stern, 1995; Zinkhan, Qualls, and Biswas, 1990). 

Yet, there has been little to no analysis on the effects of Caucasian or African-American images 
used in ads on the attitudes and purchase behaviors of members of various ethnic groups. 

From a strategic standpoint, advertisers know that in order to ensure that audiences are 
effectively responding to advertisements, black models may be more effective than white models 
when communicating with (and persuading) a black target audience (Bush, Hair, & Solomon, 1979; 
Choudhury & Schmid, 1974; Green, 2000; Wheatley, 1971 ; Whittier, 1991). Despite this evidence, it 
is not commonplace, but more a rare occurrence to find “ethnic” ads with African-American images 
as main characters in advertisements placed in mainstream media (e.g., Bowen & Schmid, 1997). 
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Research on market segmentation suggests that, from a marketing perspective and 
strategic pianning focus, African-Americans, as a target audience, are an extremeiy important 
target for advertisers (Gray, 1997). African-Americans, according to research, spend approximateiy 
$270 biiiion a year on consumer goods (Morris, 1993). As a subcuiture, African-Americans tend to 
spend more than the average aduit in product categories such as personai care items, women’s 
accessories, jeweiry, infant and toddier ciothing, and other toiietries (Fisher, 1996). Even though 
advertisers and marketers have recentiy started targeting and taiioring ad messages to this 
important audience (Frisby, 2000; Gray, 1997). 

The African American popuiation has impressive buying power, is increasing in size faster 
than the generai popuiation, and is rising in socioeconomic status. This particuiar sub-cuiture 
represents tremendous marketing potentiai and opportunities, yet few studies in advertising focus 
on African-American attitudes toward advertising and how images found in mainstream media may 
infiuence attitudes and behaviors (Green, 2000). 

Advertising researchers have recentiy been concerned with investigating the factors or 
characteristics that wiii infiuence consumer attractivenessr iikeabiiity, and desirabiiity for products 
or services (Morse & Gergen, 1970; Cash et ai., 1983; Myers & Biocca, 1992; Richins, 1991 ; Wheeier 
and Miyake, 1992). Research on images used in print and broadcast advertising suggests that 
consumers make comparisons with peopie and/or modeis in many advertisements and, as a resuit, 
are ieft with unreaiistic images of perfection and weaith (Harter, 1992; Martin & Kennedy, Mander, 
1977; Myers & Biocca, 1992; Richins, 1991). What is not known, however, is whether or not ethnic 
consumers or members of certain minority groups make comparisons with images in 
advertisements. The present study seeks to determine if African-American women or "women of 
coior" engage in sociai comparisons with ideaiized images. 
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Empirical research on the effects of social comparison on self-esteem has shown that 
advertisements for beauty products, in particular, tend to create unhappiness among young women 
about their bodies (e.g., Richins, 1991). Data suggest that exposure to idealized images in ads 
negatively affects a woman’s self-confidence-causing them to indulge in unhealthy behaviors 
(Freedman, 1984; Irving, 1990; Rodin, 1986; Solomon, Ashmore & Longo, 1992; Streigel-Moore, 
Silberstein, 1992). Careful analysis of and reflections on the studies and samples employed in 
many of these advertising effect studies reveals a major limitation: most of these studies involve 
samples that are primarily comprised of young Caucasian women. Consequently, a causal effect of 
advertising on consumers from different ethnic groups and backgrounds has not yet been 
investigated. The present research explores the effects of idealized advertising images on self- 
esteem and mood states of African American women. The goal of the current study is to answer 
the question: “how do idealized images in print ads affect a woman of color’s perceptions of her 
body, beauty, and overall esteem?’’ 

To clarify the effects of advertising on self-esteem and concepts among women of color, an 
exploratory research study was conducted. The purpose of this exploratory study is to determine if 
women from different cultures engage in a social comparison (consciously or subconsciously) 
when exposed to images contained in advertisements for health and beauty, cosmetic, clothing and 
diet products and/or services. Research in this area could determine if advertising in this respect 
is doing more harm (i.e., deflating self-esteem of minority group members) or if the images 
influence ethnic or minority group members to purchase products. 

Advertisers who want to maintain or strengthen sales in ethnic markets must make a 
special effort to reach these markets. Data obtained from the current project can be used to 
determine and provide information concerning the following issues as they relate to advertising 
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and mass communication: (1) wiii Caucasian images of affect biack and white women in the same 
way? (2) Wiii data obtained in the present study show that compared to white women, biack women 
are simiiariy affected by idealized images in advertisements? That is, will idealized images of 
Caucasian women negatively impact the self-esteem and seif-perceptions held by women of color? 
(3) does using an all-white image in advertising offend blacks and other ethnic markets? 

Unfortunately, very few studies to date have centered on the effects of idealized images on 
ethnic markets, namely women of color. Data obtained in the present paper should prove useful to 
advertisers, advertising academicians and researchers, as well as marketers because the 
information obtained might identify and determine how females from an important sub-culture is 
affected by advertisements featuring Caucasian images. Further understanding of the causes and 
consequences of consumer behavior of various target groups and segments is greatly needed, 
particularly in the field of advertising. 

“Additional research is needed to address the effects of lowered satisfaction with self on 
purchase behaviors and on non-purchase activities” (Richins, 1991, p. 82). The present study 
hopes to add to the literature by examining the impact of advertising images on self-esteem and 
self-concept. More specifically, the proposed research project will attempt to examine the 
conditions by which a social comparison with an idealized image would most likely occur and will 
identify the effects of the comparison. The marriage of paradigms like social comparison theory 
with experimental studies can ultimately provide some basis for assessing the cumulative effects 
of exposure to idealized images in advertisements in idealized settings and/or beautiful models. 



LITERATURE REVIEW 



"Sometimes when I thumb through a magazine or watch television and see those ads with beautiful 
models, I don't really pay attention. I mean, they don't really get to me. But, every now and then, 
there will be something about the model that really gets on my nerves. Sometimes the model 
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makes me feel jealous, depressed, or even mad at myself. Then I think, it's just an ad, she’s just a 
model. She doesn’t even look like me.” (Regina, a 20-year old African-American college student). 

Every day, at any moment, images of beauty, particularly images in advertisements and 
television commercials confront women of all colors. According to Richins (1991), women see 
unrealistically attractive idealized images in advertising and either consciously or subconsciously 
engage in self-evaluation. These images, she argues, "engender comparison and in so doing create 
self-doubt and dissatisfaction" (p. 72). What is not clear or evident in the literature on effects of 
idealized images on women is an understanding or explanation of the generalizability of the 
findings. But, do these images, for example, create self-doubt and dissatisfaction for women from 
different ethnic backgrounds? 

Empirical Research on Effects of Idealized images in Ads 

The idealized female body image presented in advertisements has drawn sharp criticism 
from academicians, media critics, and feminists (e.g., Cain, 1996; Kilbourne, 1995). In addition to 
thinness, critics often argue that the images presented in ads typically are tall, slender and 
extremely attractively— an image that is rarely found in the “real-world” (Kilbourne, 1995). 
According to researcher, idealized images in advertisements set an impossible standard for many 
women (e.g., Kilbourne, 1995; Richins, 1991). 

Researchers argue that the mismatch between the ideal media image the actual body image 
could lead to serious consequences for the average woman. Consequences in the mismatch have 
been identified as: dissatisfaction with body images (Richins, 1991); dissatisfaction with one’s 
attractiveness (Martin & Kennedy, 1993; Richins, 1991), and a unbounded drive for thinness 
(Harrison & Cantor, 1991). Research suggests that exposure to idealized images might hurt a 
woman’s self-esteem and self-concept, leading to other more serious consequences (i.e., eating 
disorders). 
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For example, Myers and Biocca (1992) found that brief exposure to idealized media images 
led to elasticity in body image perceptions among coliege-age women. Harrison and Cantor 91997) 
found that exposure to idealized images present in the media was significantly related to 
unrealistic desires for thinness. In another related study, Cash, Cash, and Butters (1983) exposed 
women to idealized advertising images featuring either an attractive or an unattractive model. 
Results revealed that women exposed to attractive models rated their own level of attractiveness 
lower than did women who were exposed to the unattractive models. 

Studies in social psychology have focused on the influences of and factors that effect self- 
esteem of out-group members for years (Crocker et al., 1987). Time after time, research results 
show that despite negative feedback, criticisms, and discrimination attempts, many African- 
Americans retain high self-esteem (see for example Crocker & Major, 1989). According to Crocker 
& Major (1989), out-group members or "stigmatized individuals" are "frequently able to protect and 
buffer their self-esteem" (p. 624). However, few, if any, of the studies have investigated the effects 
of the media's use of idealized images on an ethnic woman's self-esteem (i.e. Hispanic, Asian, 
African-American, etc.). 

According to social comparison theory, members of minority groups should be "somewhat 
less secure in their self-evaluations" (Festinger, 1954, p. 136). Thus according to Festinger, 
minority groups tend to seek stronger support within itself and are less able to tolerate differences 
in ability relevant to that group. 

As it relates to social comparison theory, the literature on the effects of images on women 
has established the following: 

> There is evidence that advertising generates social comparison in some instances (Martin & 

Kennedy, 1993; Richins, 1991). Females tend to compare themselves to models in 

advertisements. 

o 
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■ Women exposed to highly attractive models are less satisfied with their own physical 
attractiveness (Irving, 1990; Myers & Biocca, 1992; Richins, 1991). 

■ Women exposed to ads showing beautiful, thin female models report lower self-evaluations 
than women exposed to ads showing “average-looking” models (Irving, 1990; Richins, 

1991) 

■ Exposure to advertising with highly attractive models raises the comparison standard for 
physical attractiveness (Martin & Kennedy, 1993). 

■ Females with lower self-perceptions of physical attractiveness or self-esteem are more 
affected by idealized images than females with high perceptions of self (Martin & Kennedy, 
1993). 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Social Comparison Theory 

Social comparison theory may be used to explain why idealized images affect a woman’s 
self-evaluation and esteem. This theory assumes that individuals have a need to evaluate 
themselves and that they do so via comparison with others. More recently, social comparisons 
have been described as serving two additional motives besides self-evaluation; self-enhancement, 
and self-improvement (Wood, 1989). The following sections will briefly describe research and 
theory related to self-evaluation, self-enhancement, and self-improvement. 

Self-Evaluation 

The most useful comparisons are those that inform and provide accurate information about 
where one stands in relationship to the dimension under evaluation (Wood & Taylor, 1991). The 
need for accurate information is a self-evaluation function of social comparison. When an 
individual is familiar with the dimension under evaluation, similar others help the individual 
accurately interpret his or her own standing on the dimension under evaluation (Wood, 1989). 
Research on self-evaluation typically presents subjects with a choice among various tasks 
grouped by level of ability. Evidence suggests that subjects tend to select the tasks that they 
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perceive will help them to accurately assess their abilities (Campbell, 1986; Crocker, Thompson, 
McGraw, & Ingerman, 1987) 

Self-Improvement 

A self-improvement function results from an individual’s interest or desire to feel 
efficacious, inspired, and motivated. Comparisons with others who are superior to or better off than 
one are called upward comparisons. Individuals engaging in upward comparison may learn from 
others, be inspired by their example, or become highly motivated to achieve a similar goal. It is 
possible that the aim of many advertisements employing idealized images is to motivate 
consumers to engage in a spontaneous social comparison with an idealized image resulting in the 
consumer’s desire and motivation to buy a particular product and “look like’’ or become like the 
image employed in the ad. 

According to Wood (1989), self-improvement comparisons are clearly visible in everyday 
life. Wood (1989) argues that upward comparisons occur because they lead to self-improvement, 
particularly when the dimension under evaluation is relevant, highly desired, and when the 
individual is already motivated to achieve a goal. Self-improvement is the main effect of upward 
comparison targets because they motivate individuals to do better and teach individuals how to 
perform betters (Seta, 1982; Wood, 1989). 

According to Wood (1989), upward comparison targets are those most typically sought for 
purposes of social comparison. Festinger (1954) also believed that comparison choices will 
typically be oriented toward superior, similar others (e.g., upward comparisons). People who are 
doing better than the self on a particular dimension are most likely to provide information that will 
facilitate improvement on that dimension. 
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From an advertising perspective, it is possibie that upward comparisons will iead people to 
evaiuate themseives more negativeiy (Wood & Tayior, 1991). Very few empiricai studies have been 
conducted or couid be identified that support the notion that upward comparisons encourage 
peopie to evaiuate the seif more positiveiy . Rather, studies often show that that upward 
comparisons can be both seif-enhancing and seif-defiating. “There has been much iess research 
expiicitiy devoted to seif-improvement as a goai of sociai comparison than to the other comparison 
goais” (Wood & Tayior, 1991, p. 29). 

Seif-Enhancement 

Peopie harbor unreaiisticaiiy positive views of themseives, and these positive iiiusions 
often resuit in comparisons that make peopie feei better about themseives or their circumstances 
(Regan, Snyder, & Kassin, 1995; Wood & Tayior, 1991). Consequentiy, comparisons with others that 
are thought to be doing better, regardiess of how informative the comparison is, can be highiy 
threatening. When seif-esteem is threatened, an individuai, motivated to protect the weak or 
threatened ego, may seek downward comparison. Seif-enhancement occurs as a resuit of 
downward comparisons-comparisons with simiiar others who are inferior or iess fortunate- 
especiaiiy when the dimension is reievant to the seif (Wiiis, 1981). The basic principie of downward 
comparison is that peopie feei better about their own situation and can enhance their subjective 
sense of weii being when they make comparisons with others who are worse off or iess fortunate. 
Since the present study is concerned with ideaiized images (or upward targets), the present 
research does not expect to find nor wiii it expiore this sociai comparison process. 

Theoreticai Assumptions of Sociai Comparison Theory 

Sociai comparison theory is based on the foiiowing assumptions (Festinger, 1954; Suis & 



Greenwaid, 1984;): 
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1. People have a “drive to know.” People are motivated by a need to know that their opinions are 
correct, and they need to know what they are and are not capable of doing. 

2. Individuals will not make comparisons with others who are different or who are perceived as 
different on relevant dimensions. This similarity hypothesis, according to Suls (1977), is the 
most widely cited and tested theoretical assumption. It is believed that comparisons with 
similar others provide more knowledge and more useful information (Festinger, 1954). That is, 
when people compare with dissimilar others, the only information that they gain, learn, or can 
be certain of, is that their performance or opinion is unique (Wood, 1989). Without a similar 
other individuals cannot determine or accurately assess their abilities. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 



The main goal of the present study is to assess reactions to images used in mainstream 
print media ads by African-American females. The research questions that are examined in the 
present study are: 

RQ1 : What effect does an idealized image, particular when the image is of a 
different ethnic background, have on self-esteem and subjective well-being? 

RQ2: Do idealized images of Caucasian women found in popular print 
magazines create self-doubt or dissatisfaction for African American women? 

The proposed project will answer these questions and address the research expectations 

by investigating how women of color perceive images in advertisements; and investigating the 

relationship between advertising images and effects on body self-esteem and mood. Taken 

together, this study will provide a detailed overview on how advertising images affect African 

American women. 

Festinger (1954) argued that social comparisons only occur when an individual makes 
comparisons with others who are similar with respect to the same skin color, stature, opinions, 
abilities, etc. Therefore, consistent with the literature on social comparison, it is expected that 
African-American women will maintain favorable views of the self after exposure to Caucasian 
models. 
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The present study specifically examines how African-American women respond to 
Caucasian idealized images in print ads. Based on the literature, the present study specifically 
tests the following research hypotheses: 

HI . Women of color will not engage in social comparisons with idealized images of 
Caucasian females (relates to theoretical assumption #2). 

H2. After exposure to idealized images in popular women’s magazines, African-American 
women will retain high self-esteem. Self-evaluations and body esteem levels for 
African-American women exposed to ads showing beautiful, thin female models will 
not change. 

EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND METHODS 

Sample 

Since students are also consumers, it was determined that a student sample is an 
appropriate and valid population for the study. In addition, because of their homogeneity, student 
samples are often preferred to the general population as they tend to reduce the effects of other 
external factors. Participants were recruited on a volunteer basis from large liberal arts and 
science courses at a large midwestern university. In some cases, extra credit was offered along 
with refreshments, pizza, and soft drinks. The study was conducted with approval from the 
Institutional Review Board. 

38 African-American females participated in a study described as research about the impact 
of mass media on the U. S. society. At the sign-up, participants were asked to complete the Body 
Self-Esteem scale (Franzoi & Shields, 1984). Approximately one or two days after completing the 
body esteem scale, participants were asked to report to the focus group meeting room where they 
each received a booklet with instructions and a description of the study. 
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Written instructions informed participants they were participating in a study focused on 
how articies in print magazines impact society and consumer behavior. Participants were then toid 
that they wouid be asked to read and evaluate five articles under consideration for an upcoming 
issue in a popular woman's magazine. They were also told that their “job” was to not only select 
all editorial content for this magazine but were to evaluate the advertisements as well. 

Additionally, they were asked to complete a mood scale prior to entering the room. This 
procedure, they were told, was to ensure that individual mood did not influence or effect their 
judgments and assessments of the articles and advertisements. Each participant read 5 articles 
and evaluated 18 advertisements. 

Stimulus Materials 

The Ads 

Based on the perspectives of two coders, a total of 157 advertisements were initially 
identified as possible stimuli material. To meet the criteria, an advertisement had to include a full 
body visual of the model, little to no copy or words, and include an advertised product for clothing, 
jewelry, perfume, hair care, and other personal toiletry items. The 157 ads were taken from 
magazines frequently read by females like Bazaar, Ebony, Jet, Cosmopolitan, Vogue, Essence, 
Mademoiselle, and Vanity Fair. 

As an exploratory study, the main goal was to develop a comprehensive set of ads that are 
found in mainstream media. Since research discovered that African-Americans spend money on 
product categories such as accessories, perfume, jewelry, clothing, and personal items, ads for 
products fitting each of these categories were selected. 

Using a random numbers table, fifty ads for perfume, health and fitness, hair care, clothing, 
and cosmetics were selected from the larger pool of ads. In order to ensure that images used in 
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the study would be perceived as images of Caucasian women, ten coders rated the idealized 
images in the ads on the basis of the model’s ethnic background (Caucasian, African-American, 
Hispanic, other), her physical attractiveness, credibility, and elegance. The researcher then took a 
stratified systematic sample of 18 ads and products from this list of fifty, choosing every third case 
after a random start. 

Participants involved in a preliminary study served as raters or judges. Interdependent 
raters or judges rated the selected ad’s on the following; (a) model attractiveness and beauty; (b) 
how interesting the ad was; (c) the ads' persuasiveness and believability; (d) overall liking for the 
ad. Ads with highly rated models were selected. Eighteen images (along with the 5 dummy 
stimuli) were scanned into the computer and projected onto a screen using a slide presentation 
package. 

Each of the ads was projected on a screen for approximately 20 seconds. Participants were 
told to watch the screen and the image for the entire duration and after the screen is cleared to rate 
each ad (and story) using a rating scale that was provided. After presentation of the image, the 
screen went black for approximately a minute and a half. During this time, the participants were 
asked to list their thoughts to and reactions to the stories and the images. 

The Instrument and Measurement Scales 

Background variables; The primary background variables measured in the study are 
gender, age, income, education, and occupation. 

Participants were asked to respond to a 7-point Likert rating scale. Responses to the items, 
“i have seen this model before,” (1 = strongly agree, 5 = strongly disagree), “i am familiar with the 
model,” (1 = strongly agree, 5 = strongly disagree), “attractiveness of the model,” (1 = very 
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attractive, 5 = very unattractive); d) famiiiarity with the modei (1 = very famiiiar, 5 = very unfamiiiar) 
were measured. 

in order to ciassify thoughts and opinions of the Caucasian modeis, a separate anaiysis 
was conducted on the open-ended Hem. Participants were asked to “iist aii the thoughts you have 
about the image.” Guideiines and procedures for coding the thoughts and opinions are discussed 
in the foiiowing section. 

Open-Ended Thought Anaivsis Codebook and Procedures 

Two independent individuais (two femaies) of simiiar background (both identified their 
ethnicity as “African American”) were seiected to code participant reactions and thoughts. Coders 
were trained in the coding procedure. Expianations of categories, category definitions, and 
dimensions iisted in the code book were provided to each coder during a training session. Verbai 
instructions were enhanced by practice coding sessions in which exampies of thoughts and 
reactions were shown to the coders and coders were asked to code the data according to their 
understanding of category definitions. Coders were asked to discuss any probiems or questions 

they may have had regarding coding the dataiand thoughts. 

To ensure reiiabiiity, both coders independentiy content anaiyzed thoughts. Coders were 
toid as iittie about the purposes of the study. They were not toid or informed of the intention to 
anaiyze how peopie respond to ethnic images. Disagreements were resoived in consuitation with 
the principai investigator. Negotiation of disagreements was not aiiowed: in the absence of 
unanimity, the majority verdict was taken; where there was not majority the thought was exciuded 
from anaiysis. 

After data was coiiected, steps were taken to read the responses and identify common 
eiements. Thus a coding scheme of mutuaiiy exciusive categories was deveioped to insure 
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intercoder reliability. An important step was to identify or segment the thoughts. After all ratings 
and assessments had been conducted, participants were asked to complete a final mood measure. 
Subjects were then told that a final assessment of the Body Esteem measure was needed. Once 
they completed this final part of the study, participants were debriefed and informed about the true 
purpose of the study and were dismissed. 

Operationalization Of Thought-Listing Categories 
Type of Thouaht/Response 

Individuals were asked to “list any and all thoughts that you have about the image.” 
Responses were coded based on the following: 

1 . Beauty- refers to comments listed that describe or refer to the model’s physical beauty, 
features, or physique. (Examples of thoughts that are classified in this category are: “She 
is a beautiful model,” “She is attractive,” “She has a beautiful smile,” “Nice body.”) 

2. Product-type - Participant responses were placed in this category when the focus of the 
individual’s comments(s) was on the product or some characteristic of the product. (“What 
type of product is that?,” “I am not sure if I am familiar with product she is advertising,” “I 
don’t use that type of product,” “I don’t wear make-up”). 

3. Related to self-concept- Comments that focused on the physical features in relationship to 
one’s self- or self-concept were categorized as an thought or opinion about the image as it 
relates to ones self. Examples of thoughts that were placed in this category were: “I want to 
look like that,” “If they could promise me that the product, I would buy it in a heartbeat,” “If 
only I were that beautiful.” A code of 1 was assigned to indicate self-evaluation, a code of 2 
was used to indicate upward social comparison, and a code of 3 indicated no occurrence. 

4. Other- Comments made that did not center on any of the above categories. 



For each category, coders were instructed to place a 1 (the thought occurred) in the 
appropriate category. If a participant’s first thought related to the advertised product (i.e., “I do not 
like that brand,” or “I like that brand and/or product,”) for example, coders were instructed to place 
a “1” (positive instance of the thought) in the “product” column for that category and a “2” (thought 
did not occur) in the other coding categorical columns. If the participant engaged in a social 
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comparison or the thought related to coding category number 3, coders were instructed to identify 
the type of social comparison thought. For example, a statement such as “I am looking at her and I 
do not see me,” was assigned the code ”1” as it is obvious that the individual was attempting a 
self-evaluation. If the participant responded to the image by saying, “I wish I could look like that,” 
coders were instructed to code the thought as a upward social comparison thought (“2”) in the 
social comparison variable column. 

Coding Reliability 

Percentage agreement figures for all reported categories were in excess of the 85% 
agreement standard recommended (Kassarjiian, 1 977). Reliability was 81 .9% for coding type of 
thought. A research assistant who was blind to the hypotheses and was trained in the coding 
procedure coded the open-ended responses. A second coder was used to ensure validity and 
reliability of the coding categories. 

Independent Variable Measures 

The Attention to Social Comparison Information: The ATSCI scale measures the extent to 
which one’s behavior is influenced by concerns over what others might think of them or how 
others might act toward them as a function of their product usage and possessions (Lennox & 
Wolfe, 1984). Inclusion of the ATSCI scale help to indicate and identify individuals who are more 
sensitive to images in ads and social comparison information. Thus, the ATSCI measure was 
selected as a means of classifying subjects according to their sensitivity to social comparison 
information. Internal consistency reliability estimates were .85 and .83 (Bearden & Rose, 1990). 
Individuals scoring high on this measure should report feeling that it is more likely that others will 
judge them by their purchase of an advertised product and should care more about what others 
think about them. 

er|c 
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Dependent Variables 

Time : Pre and Post Social Comparison Opportunity: Post testing was conducted on 
measures of body esteem. Analyses of body esteem change scores was used to indicate whether 
or not self-esteem interacted with idealized image. The pre and posttest analyses will be used to 
answer research questions that seek to determine how images affect a woman’s esteem and 
perceptions of her own body. 

Body Self-Esteem: Level of satisfaction with self and body will be measured by a series of 
items asking the respondents how they feel about their physical appearance. Measures included 
on the body esteem scale are designed to measure specific aspects of self-concept that are 
importantly related to self-esteem and how one feels about her body and appearance. 

The Body-Esteem Scale requires respondents to rate 40 body parts using a five-item Likert 
Scale. Respondents were asked to respond to items concerning their weight, physical condition, 
hips, legs, and other body parts (i.e. 1 = have strong positive feelings to 5 = have strong negative 
feelings). Items were then summed to produce a total score ranging from forty to two-hundred. 
Higher scores indicate greater satisfaction and esteem with one’s body. The BES has shown 
adequate internal consistency with subscale a values ranging from .78 to .87 (Franzoi & Shields, 
1984). 

Mood: Four items will measure transient mood states (i.e., sad, happy, tired, alert). Item 
scores will be summed to provide a one-dimensional mood score index. Coefficient alpha for the 
scale is reported to be .78. 

Manipulation Check 

In order to determine the attractiveness of the images, a manipulation check followed the 
collection of dependent variable measures. Respondents assessed the model’s similarity. 
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attractiveness, credibility, expertise, and trustworthiness. The source credibility was measured 
using a 5-item, 7-point semantic differential scale. 

Overview of the Study 

Participants were asked to report to “meeting” to discuss current issues in mass media and 
journalism. They were told that the researcher was interested in how certain magazines and 
editorial content are used to attract and gain the attention of young women aged 18-34. 
Participants were allowed to look at the ads for 20 seconds and were asked to give their honest 
opinions about the ads. After 20 seconds, the image disappeared from the screen and participants 
were asked to continue their evaluations. 

The Task 

The study’s main purpose is to determine what African American women think or how they 
react when looking at or evaluating an ad containing idealized images of Caucasian women. The 
evaluation/rating sheet included one open-ended item that asked participants to list their first 
reaction or thought to the image. While this procedure drew some information that was not of 
interest to the researcher, it was believed that it was better to lose some detail than to risk the 
possibility of priming or having participants censor themselves and their true thoughts, feelings, 
and attitudes. To ensure honest responding, the investigator informed participants that responses 
and opinions were completely anonymous. 

Data Analysis and Procedure 

I 

The first step in data analysis involved reading the responses obtained from the 
participants. This was done to identify common elements and coding schemes. A content analysis 
was conducted using the coding schemes discussed earlier. The number of thoughts and opinions 
in each category was then counted and summed to provide an overall index. Indices were 
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calculated for each of the thought-listing items and overall means were then used to ideri^and 
understand the type of affect elicited by the model, purchase intent, and other thoughts because of 
exposure. 

RESULTS 

Reliability Analyses 

Reliability scores for the scales used in the study were as follows: Attention to Social 
Comparison scale a = .81 and Body Esteem Scale, a = .92. A repeated measures MANOVA showed 
that of the 18 images tested, ten images were perceived to be more attractive (F [17, 544] = 13.0, p < 
.0001). An a priori contrast indicated that subjects differentiated between (physically attractive M = 
2.3) and somewhat attractive models. 

Sample 

A total of 38 African American females participated in the study. The average age was 19.9 
(n = 36, sd = 1.08). Age of participants ranged from 18 (n = 1) to 22 (n = 11). A total of 277 thoughts 
was coded. Data from 2 participants were missing and subsequently discarded from further 
statistical analysis. The average number of thoughts made by each respondent was M = 7.7, ^ = 
3.6. 

Of the 38 subjects, approximately 17 individuals scored 0 - 30 and were classified as low in 
attention to social comparison information while 18 were classified as being high in attention to 
social comparison information. The mean for attention to social comparison was, j\/!= 34.1, ^ = 
11 . 2 . 

Similarity of the Image 

A multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was conducted on the data with level of 
social comparison (high or low) and image (18 levels) as the independent variables. Participants 
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were asked to indicate overall how similar or dissimilar the image was to their self-perceptions. 

The response scale ranged from 1 = very dissimilar to 5 = very similar. Overall, participants found 
the images to be more dissimilar (n = 33, M = 1 .7, SD = .88). 

Main Analysis 

A single index value was computed by summing responses to the body esteem scale taken 
before exposure to the images. Responses to the body esteem scale taken after exposure were 
also summed to provide a single measure of body esteem. Focus was on the changes in esteem 
due to exposure to idealized images. Thus, change scores were computed by subtracting esteem 
scores taken before exposure from scores after exposure. The researcher then examined changes 
in esteem and mood states as well as the type of thoughts and reactions African-American women 
had to each idealized image. 

Table 1 : Mean number of thoughts and types of reactions to idealized images of Caucasian women 
in ads 





N 


Mean 


Std. 

Deviation 


Beauty or attractiveness of 
model 


36 


4.28 


2.80 


About the advertised product 


36 


1.06 


1.01 


Comparisons to Self 


36 


2.00 


2.45 


Upward social comparison 


36 


.36 


.96 



Note: F(3,31) = 32.2,p<.0001. 

Because of issues of dissimilarity and based on the theoretical assumptions of social 
comparison theory. Hypothesis 1 proposed that women of color would not engage in social 
comparisons with idealized images of Caucasian females. This hypothesis was supported. 
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Data analysis reveals that when exposed to images of Caucasian women found in print ads, 
African-American females made more references concerning the attractiveness of the model (i.e., 
“she’s pretty) than they did thoughts that related to the advertised product, social comparisons 
made with self, or upward social comparisons, (3) = 15.91, p< 0001. In sum, data indicate that 
while some participants did make self-evaluative thoughts when exposed to the images, the 
dominant thoughts and reactions made by African-American females reflected mere descriptions of 
the model’s physical beauty (i.e., “nice smile,” “she is beautiful,” “nice body,” “she has nice teeth,” 
“she is very attractive,” etc). 

Hypothesis 2 predicted that self-esteem levels for African American women would not be 
affected by exposure to Caucasian images. As data in table 2 show, exposure to the Caucasian 
images did not affect esteem, F [1, 33] = .17, p = .7. Data analysis further revealed that exposure to 
the images did not negatively impact mood levels and states of the African American females in 
this study (F [1, 33] = .022, p = .9), suggesting that exposure to idealized Caucasian images did not 
significantly affect mood and self-concepts for African American females in this study. 

Insert Table 2 About Here 

In order to present the results of the ANOVA clearly. Table 2 provides the statistics and 
results of the data analysis. It is believed that these data are essential when confirming analyses 
and validating discussion of the results. The data in the first two rows of Table 2 show that esteem 
levels ( p = .68) and mood states (p = .88) were relatively unaffected by exposure to the idealized 
images. The table also shows significant differences were not found with respect to attention to 
social comparison. Females high and low in how much attention they pay to social comparison 
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information in ads did not differ with respect to the types of thoughts and reactions they had to the 
images (ali p > .5). 

The ATSCi scaie was used in this study to measure the extent to which behavior is 
infiuenced by concerns over what others might think of them or how others might act toward them 
as a function of their product usage and possessions (Lennox & Woife, 1984). it was determined 
that this scaie wouid help explain why females in this study may have been affected by the images 
as its primary purpose is to identify individuals who are more sensitive to images in ads and social 
comparison information. 

According to data analysis, individuals scoring high on this measure did not differ from 
individuals who were not sensitive to images in ads, p > .5. Thus, both high and low individuals 
were relatively unaffected by exposure to the images. 

The results of the MANOVA presented in Table 2 show no main effect of attention to social 
comparison information nor was there a significant interaction between attention to social 
comparison information and type of thought. Responses to the images seem to express more 
acceptance and appreciation of the image rather than negative reactions to or thoughts about the 
images used in ads. 



Discussion 

The research question guiding this study was; “what effect does an idealized image of 
different ethnicity have on self-esteem and subjective well-being for African-American females?” 
The results from this study generally supported hypotheses generated from the literature on social 
comparison. Evidence suggests that similarity may play a huge role in how African Americans are 
impacted and affected by idealized images. Future research might explore how variables such as 
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involvement and similarity with the images influence and effect self-esteem levels of women of 
color. Specifically, this research revealed that women of color do engage in some type of self- 
evaluation with the images, but, the effect of that self-evaluation does not negatively change mood 
state or satisfaction with their bodies and physical attractiveness. This data indicates or seems to 
suggest that compared to Caucasian women, African American women are able to buffer or protect 
self-esteem when exposed to idealized images of beauty and physical attractiveness. 

According to Crocker and Major (1989), ethnic group members are more likely to compare 
themselves with others who share a common characteristic or fate. Data obtained in the present 
study seem to support this hypothesis. Data also support Festinger’s (1954) hypothesis that 
people prefer to compare with others who are similar to themselves in attitudes, values, or 
personality. Social science researchers like Miller (1982) have found that this preference to 
compare abilities with similar others relates specifically to physical attractiveness and thus 
explains why differences were not found in this study when African American females were 
exposed to images of physically attractive females. 

Ethnic group members, according to Crocker and Major (1989), may also prefer to compare 
themselves with in-groups rather than out group members “to protect the self-concept or self- 
esteem from threatening comparisons” (p. 614). These researchers assert that ethnic group 
members may specifically avoid comparisons with majority group members because they know 
“such comparisons would have painful consequences for self-esteem” (p. 615). Future research 
should explore whether or not comparisons with in-group members allow the ethnic group person 
to focus on qualities other than “stigmatized” ones and hence provides an opportunity to compare 
favorably with others on different comparison dimensions. 
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Some research has investigated African-American perceptions of advertising. Research by 
Durand, Teei, & Bearden (1979) for example has found that African-Americans tend to be more 
receptive than Caucasians to advertising in general. In fact, a recent study found that African- 
Americans are more materiaiistic (see Yoon, 1995). However, iittie, if any research has investigated 
how African-Americans are effected by images in ads. Littie experimentai research was found that 
examines how exposure to certain advertising messages and ideais affects attitudes, purchase 
intent, and other behaviors. 

Theoreticai impiications 

Findings in this study provide some insight to some prediction factors that might be used 
to expiain and understand variation among African American consumers. This study expiores how 
sociai comparison iiterature and theory might be used to investigate why and how peopie of 
different ethnic groups might be infiuenced or impacted by images in ads. The present study 
extends previous research that suggests that exposure to ideaiized images negativeiy effects a 
woman’s seif-esteem (see Richins, 1991). Data obtained in this study suggests that simiiarity may 
piay a major part in how ideaiized images affect mood and seif-perceptions. 

Evidence obtained in the present study support resuits and conciusions made in previous 
studies on African Americans reactions to advertising (see for exampie, Whittier, 1996). Data in this 
study found that African-American femaie students are generaiiy favorabie to images in ads and 
that they are not negativeiy affected by ideaiized images as their Caucasian counterparts. Future 
research might buiid on this study by ascertaining whether or not the simiiarity variabie discussed 
in great detaii in the sociai comparison iiterature might expiain why biack consumers respond 
more positiveiy to biack modeis (Soiomon, Bush, & Hair, 1976). 
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Presently, images of African-American models can be found primarily in “black media” like 
Black Entertainment Television or in print magazines such as Essence, Jet, Ebony, and Heart and 
Soul. Since research indicates that members of minority groups are more likely to find a 
spokesperson from their own group to be more credible, trustworthy, and realistic (Desphande & 
Stayman, 1994), one could argue that using black images in black media to sell to black target 
audience members is merely advertising’s attempt to give the people what they want. 

The present research and data obtained might be used to fill a void in the literature 
regarding effects of advertising on African-American attitudes toward advertising. It could serve as 
a benchmark for future studies in advertising research, mass communication theory and effects, 
and communication theory. In addition to exploring percentages of minority portrayals over time, 
researchers might consider other factors like how advertising appeals effect purchase intent and 
exploring the relationship between exposure to images in ads and actual purchase behavior. 
Studies such as these should be undertaken in order to help advertisers develop and create 
effective and accountable advertising messages as well as advancing the field of mass 
communication by providing theoretical insights and explanations for issues related to the media 
and racial and ethnic concerns. 
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Table2: 

Multiple Analysis of Variance on Changes in Esteem and Mood Scores and Mean Number of 
Thoughts as a Function of Exposure to Idealized Images of Caucasian Women. 





Sum of 
Squares 


df 


ean Squai 


F 


Sig. 


Change scores i Between G 
esteem Within Groi 

Total 


13.151 

92.090 

05.241 


1 

27 

28 


13.151 

77.485 


.170 


.684 


Change scores i Between G 
Within Grot 
Total 


12E-02 

56.202 

56.242 


1 

31 

32 


.022E-02 

1.813 


.022 


.883 


Thoughs related Between G 
self-evaluation within Grot 

Total 


4.079 
01 .807 

05.886 


1 

33 

34 


4.079 

6.115 


.667 


.420 


Upward social Between G 
comparison thoL within Grot 

Total 


.198 

31.974 

32.171 


1 

33 

34 


.198 

.969 


.204 


.655 


Thoughts relatec Between G 
beauty Within Groi 

Total 


7.113 

65.059 

72.171 


1 

33 

34 


7.113 

8.032 


.886 


.354 


Thoughts relatec Between G 
product type within Groi 
Total 


.108 

35.778 

35.886 


•»— CO 

CO CO 


.108 
1 .084 


.100 


.754 
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Figure 1: Example of Idealized Images used to Advertise Health and Beauty Products 
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